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front of the building attached to the old but poorly
constructed Augustinian Abbey. It was the window
of Byron's bedroom, where his canopied bed still
stands, surrounded by the furniture he actually used,
including a looking-glass, now a little grey with age,
that had once so often reflected the proud but irre-
sistible young face, and the head fit for the sculp-
ture of Pheidias, as Venizelos had just told us. From
that window, in boyhood and youth, Byron had
looked over the garden lawns to a lake drained by
an artificial cascade into the monastic fish-ponds
below, and beyond the lake and ponds to part of
the vast domain which was all his own. With its
gardens, wastes, and relics of old Sherwood Forest,
his domain was one of the loveliest estates in all
England. In the midst of its beauty, haunted by
memories of medieval monks and the merry Robin
Hood of our ballads, the boy grew up into that way-
ward, passionate, high-hearted, imaginative being
whom all the civilized world was soon to know,
vituperate, and adore.

Looking into that mirror and over the expanse of
garden or forest which he owned was one whose
youth was very different from the youth of Venizelos,
the Cretan bandit. Byron enjoyed all such advan-
tages as a wealthy Englishman may purchase at a
public school and a famous University. He was
never short of food and drink. His reckless high
spirits, physical energy, and the vital passion of sex
attracted the youths and women who rejoiced in
youthful excess and immoderate pleasures. His rush
of wit and power of phrase made him famous even
before he won his fame. At times in debt, and then
again endowed with riches beyond the dreams of
any poet; a courted and luxurious traveller, visit-
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